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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE,” 
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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “ PORTRAITURE 
OF QUAKERISM.” 
*(Continued from page 18.) 

I have hitherto confined myself to those 
Meetings of the Quakers, where the minister is 
said to have received impressions from the 
Spirit of God, with a desire of expressing them, 
and where, if he expresses them, he ought to 
deliver them to the congregaticn as the pictures 
of his will; and this, as accurately as the mir- 
ror represents the object that is set before it. 
There are times, however, as I mentioned in 
the last section, when either no impressions may 
be said to be felt, or, if any are felt, there is 
no concomitant impulse to utter them. In this 
case no person attempts to speak: for to speak 
or to pray, where the heart feels no impulse 
todo it, would be, in the opinion of the Qua- 
kers, to mock God, and not to worship him in 
spirit and in truth. They sit therefore in si- 
lence, and worship in silence; and they not 
only remain silent the whole time of their meet- 
ings, but many meetings take place, and these 
sometimes in succession, when not a word is 
uttered. 

Michael de Molinos, who was chief of the 
sect of the Quietists, and whose ‘ Spiritual 
Guide” was printed at Venice in 1685, speaks 
thus: “‘ There are three kinds of silence} the 
first is of words, the second of desires, and the 
third of thoughts. The first is perfect; the 
second is more perfect; and the third is most 
perfect. In the first, that is, of words, virtue 
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is acquired. In the second, namely, of desires, 
quietness is attained. In the third, of thoughts, 
internal recollection is gained. By not speak- 
ing, not desiring, and not thinking, one arrives 
at the true and perfect mystical silence, where 
God speaks with the soul, communicates him- 
self to it, and in the abyss of its own depth, 
teaches it the most perfect and exalted wis- 
dom.” , 

Many people of other religious societies, if 
they were to visit the meetings of the Quakers 
while under their silent worship, would be apt 
to consider the congregation as little better than 
stocks or stones, or at any rate as destitute of 
that life and animation which constitute the 
essence of religion. They would have no idea 
that a people were worshipping God, whom they 
observed to deliver nothing from their lips. It 
does not follow, however, because nothing is 
said, that God is not worshipped. The Quakers, 
on the other hand, contend, that these silent 
meetings form the sublimest part of their wor- 
ship. The soul, they say, can have intercourse 
with God. It can feel refreshment, joy, and 
comfort, in him. It can praise and adore him ; 
and all this, without the intervention of a 
word. 

This power of the soul is owing to its con- 
stitution or nature. “It follows,” says the 
learned Howe, in his “ Living Temple,” that 
having formed this his more excellent creature 
according to his own more express likeness ; 
stamped it with the more glorious characters of 
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his living image ; given it a nature suitable to his | prayer, which wants not to be clothed in words, 
own, and thereby made it capable of rational | that God may better know our desires. He re- 
and intelligent converse with him, he hath it} gards not the service of our lips, but the in- 
even in his power to maintain a continual | ward disposition of our hearts.” | 
converse with this creature, by agreeable} Monro, before quoted, speaks to the ‘same 
communications, by letting in upon it the vital | effect, in his Just Measures of the Pious Insti- 
beams and influences of his own light andj tutions of Youth. “The breathings of a re- 
love, and receiving back the return of its grate-| collected soul are nct noise or clamor. The 
ful acknowledgments and praises: wherein it is | language in which devotion loves to vent itself, 
manifest he should do no greater thing than jis that of the inward man, which is secret and 
he hath done. For who sees not that it is a, silent, but yet God hears it, and makes gra- 
matter of no greater difficulty to converse with, | cious returns unto it. Sometimes the pious 
than to make a reasonable creature? Or who | ardors and sensations of good souls are such as 
would not be ashamed to deny, that he who | they cannot clothe with words. They feel what 
hath been the only author of the soul of man,| they cannot express. I would not, however, 
and of the excellent powers and faculties be-| be thought to iosinuate, that the voice and 
longing to it, can more easily sustain that which | words are not to be used at all. It is certain 
he hath made, and converse with his creature | that public and common devotions cannot be 
suitably to the way, wherein he hath made it! performed without them; and that even in 
capable of his converse? private, they are not only very profitable, but 
That worship may exist without the inter-| sometimes necessary. What I here aim at is, 
vention of words, on account of this constitu-| that the youth should be made sensible, that 
tion of the soul, is a sentiment which has been words are not otherwise valuable than as they 
espoused by many pious persons who were not | are images and copies of what passes in the 
Quakers. Thus the ever memorable John’ hidden man of the heart; especially considering 
Hales, in his Golden Remains, expresses him-j that a great many, who appear very angelical 
self: “ Nay, one thing I know more, that the | in their devotions, if we take our measures of 
prayer which is the most forcible, transcends, them from their voice and tone, do soon, after 
and far exceeds, all power of words. For St. ! these intervals of seeming seriousness are over, 
Paul, speaking unto us of the most effectual return with the dog to the vomit, and give 
kind of prayer, calls it sighs and groans, that’ palpable evidences of their earthliness and sen- 
cannot be expressed. Nothing cries so lod suality; their passion and their pride.” 
in the ears of God, as the sighing of acon-| Again—“I am persuaded, says he, that it 
trite and earnest heart.’’ would be vastly advantageous for the youth, if 
“Tt requires not the voice, but the mind ;' care were taken to train them up to this method 
not the stretching of the hand, but the inten-| of prayer ; that is, if they were taught frequent- 
tion of the heart ; not any outward shape or car-| ly to place themselves in the divine presence, 
riage of the body, but the inward behavior of and there silently to adore their Creator, Re- 
the understanding. How then can it slacken | deemer and Sanctifier. For hereby they would 
your worldly business and occasions, to mix | become habitually recollected. Devotion would 
them with sighs and groans, which are the most | be their element; and they would know, by ex- 
effectual prayer?” perience, what our blessed Savour and his great 
Dr. Gell, before quoted, says—‘ Words con-| Apostle meant, when they enjoin us to pray 
ceived only in an earthly mind, and uttered | without ceasing. It was, I suppose, by some 
out of the memory by man’s voice, which make | such method of devotion as I am now speaking 
a noise in the ears of flesh and blood, are not, | of, that Enoch walked with God ; that Moses 
nor can be accounted a prayer, before our father | saw him that is invisible ; that the royal Psalm- 
which is in Heaven.” ist set the Lord always before him; and that 
Dr. Smaldridge, bishop of Bristol, has the ' our Lord Jesus himself continued whole nights 
following expressions in his sermons: “ Prayer | in prayer to God. No man, I believe, will im- 
doth not eonsist either in the bending of our | agine that his prayer, during all the space ia 
knees, or the service of our lips, or the lifting | which it is said to have continued, was alto- 
up of our hands or eyes to heaven, but in the| gether vocal. When he was in his agony 
elevation of our souls towards God. These|in the garden, he used but a few words. His 
outward expressions of our inward thoughts are | vocal prayer then consisted only of one peti- 
necessary in our public, and often expedient in| tion, and an act of pure resignation thrice re- 
our private devotions; but they do not make] peated. But I hope all will allow, that his de- 
up the essence of prayer, which may truly and | votion lasted longer than while he was employed 
acceptably be performed, where these are want-| in the uttering a few sentences.” 
ing.” These meetings then, which are usually de 
And be says afterwards, in other parts of his| nominated silent, and in which, though not » 
work—" Devotion of mind is itself a silent| word be spoken, it appears from the testimony 
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of others that God may be truly worshipped, )our conscientious toleration of other peoples’ 
the Quakers consider as an important and sub- | intolerance. 
lime part of their church service, and ag pos- 
sessing advantages which are not to be found 
in the worship which proceeds solely through 
the medium of the mouth. ; Gintiens tim esesens 
For in the first place it must be obvious that,) pq Spirit is not only light to the understand- 
in these silent meetings, men cannot become] in, : it is also motive and guide to the will. Its 
chargeable before God, either with hypocrisy or agency affects not only the knowledge but the 
falsehood, by pretending to worship him with practice of the truth. By it we are filled with 
their lips, when their affections are far from holy aspirations, and moved to good deeds. All 
him, of by uttering a language that is incon- goodness is from God, just as all power is re- 
sistent with the feelings of the heart. ,.| motely or directly referrible to him. This di- 
It must be obvious, again, that every man’s| vine influence is not incompatible with human 
devotion, in these silent meetings, is made, a8] foedom, Every act of goodness is still an act 
it ought to be, to depend upon himself ; for no) o¢ the will. Omnipotence itself will not enforce 
man can work out the salvation of another for | obedience. Nevertheless, it is God who worketh 
him. A man does not depend at these times} j, us, both to will and todo. From him we 
on the words of a minisger, or of any other per-| derive the capacity and the impulse. But ca- 
son present ; but his own soul, worked upon by pacity is not necessity, and impulse is not 
the divine influence, pleads in silence with the| (oorcion. We are moved, and yet move freely ; 
Almighty its own cause. And thus, by extend-| 4, accept the divine influence, yoke it with our 
ing this idea to the congregation at large, we destiny, and choose that the Spirit of God shall 
shall find a number of individuals offering up reign in our wills. Liberty is not absolute dis- 
at the same time their owa several confessions ; | onoa¢ement from all rule. It does not consist in 
pouring out their own several petitions; giv-| lawless roving, but in free consent with legiti- 
ing their own thanks severally, or praising and | ate sway, in free co-operation with the Su- 
adoring; all of them in different danguages, preme Will. Some rule we must obey; but we 
adapted to their several conditions, and yet may or may not elect cur ruler. Two opposite 
not interrupting one another. : . | currents of influence traverse the world. Theone 
Nor is it the least reccommendation of this] jeg, Godward ; the other, deathward. To move 
worship, in the opinion of the Quakers, that,| with the former is moral freedom ; to be carried 
being thus wholly spiritual, itis out of the power | with the other is contradiction and bondage. To 
of the natural man to obstruct it. No man} say that God is the author of our goodness, no 
can break the chain that thus binds the spirit| more detracts from the power of the humanwill, 
of man to the spirit of God; for this chain, | than to say that God is the author of truth, de- 
which is spiritual, is invisible. But this is} tracts from man’s intellectual powers. He acts 
not the case, the Quakers say, with any oral upon us not acompulsory force, but as quicken- 
worship. For how, says Barclay, alluding to ing influence. 
his own times, can the Papists say their mass,| “Phe operation of the spirit is not always a di- 
if there be any there to disturb and interrupt | rect action on the individual mind. More fre- 
them ? Do but take away the mass-book, the quently it acts through the instrumentality of 
chalice, the host, or the priest's garments; | other subordinate agents,—through the lips and 
yea, do but spill the water, or the wine, or bloW | jives of men, by teachers and books, by instrue- 
out the candles, (a thing quickly to be done,)| tion and example, by institutions and ordinances, 
and the whole business is marred, and no sac- by every influence which moves the soul to 
rifice can be offered. Take from the Lutherans well-doiag. When we read a book, and are 
and Episcopslians their liturgy or fommon | profited by it; when we listen to a discourse that 
prayer-book, and no service can be said. Re-| aotg favorably on our moral nature, that awakens 
move from the Calvinists, Arminians, Socin-| 5504 impulses in the breast,—we are visited and 
ians, Independents, or Anabaptists, the pulpit, | roved by the Holy Ghost. The Church, and 
Ge bible, and the hour-glass, or make but every institution established for moral aad re- 
such a noise as the voice of the preacher can- ligious ends, so long as it fulfils its original de- 
not be heard, or disturb him but so before he sign, is a medium of this influence. It is the 
come, or strip him of his bible or his books, Holy Spirit made concrete. 
and he must be dumb: for they all think it an But, though this indirect operation is the 
heresy to wait to speak, as the Spirit of God} more usual mode in which the divine influeace 
giveth utterance; and thus easily their whole] i, communicated, it acts also without the in- 
worship may be marred.” tervention of any visible agent: it acts as direct 
oe ey inspiration. There arg motions of the Spirit in 


us which are not to be ascribed to any external 
The only true spirit of tolerance consists in| influence; they are the Spirit of God acting oa 










































From “ Reason in Religion.”’ 


THE REVELATION OF THE SPIRIT. 
BY FREDERIC HENRY HEDGE. 
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the instinct of goodness in the soul. There is 
this instinct in every soul. It is not the most 
patent, but the deepest of all our instinc:s. 
Often neutralized by-other propensities, it needs 
the quickening of the spirit to give it life. 
Then it manifests itself in those moral aspira- 
tions by which the most thoughtless are some- 
times roused to conscientious and beneficent 
action. If ever, at some moment of solitary 
musing, we have felt within ourselves a strouger 
conviction of moral and spiritual truth, a 
stronger determination to good; if ever we 
have seized with true insight the meaning and 

urpose of our being, and have formed the reso- 
fation to live for duty and for God,—it was the 
spirit breathing on the latent spark of spiritual 
life in the breast, which gave us that vision, and 
caused those fires to glow. And, if we analyse 
our experience at such seasons, we shall see 
how man’s free agency may consist with divine 
impulsion. We ehall see that while the deter- 
mination of the mind to moral ends is a free de- 
termination, calling into action the whole force 
of our own will, it is still a divine impulse that 
moves us, and a God that works in us to will as 
well as to do. 

The agency of the spirit, as now defined, is 
impartial in itself considered; but its efficacy 
in each individual is limited by personal con- 
ditiops. It is limited by the receptivity which 
we bring to it; and the receptivity which we 
bring to it will depend in a great degree on 
previous training. I do not deny original in- 
differences of moral endowment. Some men 
seem born-to goodness as a natural heritage : it 
is their patrimony. Their way apparently is 


-smooth and free. No obstacle seems to intervene 


between the purposes they form and the ends 
they contemplate. The intent and the act hang 
together by natural dependence like the links 
ofachain. We admire the facility with which 
they appear to glide onward to perfection, while 
we are constantly thwarted and pulled back by 
inward contradiction or external force. Some- 
thing of this difference may be due to natural 
inequality of moral constitution ; but more is 
due to self-discipline. If the spirit of God has 
greater influence with some than others, the 
reasop is generally, that, by early obedience and 
long discipline, they have attained to higher de- 
grees of spiritual life. Their previous habits 
have disposed the mind to be easily affected by 
such influences ; the will has not been perverted 
and depraved ; the first impulses of the spirit 
in them were not resisted, but received into 
willing minds, and suffered to acquire a perma- 
nent control of the thoughts and actions. In 
nothing is the truth of the saying, that “ to him 
who hath shall be given,” more evident than it 
is in relation to the moral life. Therefore, said 
sn apostle, “Grieve nog the Holy Spirit of 
God.” By a figure derived from human affec- 


tions, the divine agency is represented as a 
friend who wills our good, but may be vexed 
and alienated by our opposition or our indiffer- 
ence. Not that we can actually change the pur- 
pose of God, or avert his grace. Nothing that 
we can do can alienate his love, or render the 
Father of spirits less willing to aid and bless. 
He is true to us, however we may turn from 
him. Nevertheless, we may destroy the efficacy 
of his gifts in us ; and, by alienating our own 
winds, may virtually alienate his love. The ef- 
fect for us is the same, whether he is turned 
from us or we from him. 

There is a very remarkable coincidence be- 
tween this apostolic precept and the doctrine of 
some of the ancient Gentile philosophers. Gen- 
tile philosophy taught, that a good spirit waits 
upon all who choose to accept its guidance. 

The great Athenian personified in this way 
the nobler instincts of his mind. He spoke of 
a deamon (or, as we shall say, a good genius) 
who informed and impelled him. And Seneca, 
the contemporary of Paul, says more explicitly, 
as if he had received the thought directly from 
him, “ There dwells in us a Holy Spirit, which 
watches all our good and all our evil deeds, and 
who treats us according to the treatment he re- 
ceives.” *, 

Subjectively, then, the Holy Spirit is to be 
considered a divine instinct in man; a special 
faculty, differing from reason and understand- 
ing, and the other faculties of the mind, in this, 
that it always speaks with authority; it ad- 
dresses us, not as argument, but as command. 
So it appears in numerous instances in the his- 
tory of the Apostles, who are represented as 
urged and impelled by this divine instinct to do, 
or to refrain from doing, sometimes contrary to 
their own judgment or their own will. Paul and 
Timothy, it is said, ‘‘ assayed to go into Bithy- 
nia; but the Spirit would not suffer them.” It 
was reserved for Protestantism, in harmony 
with its true, original tendency, to follow out 
these hints, and unfold this subjective side, as 
the elder church had developed™the positive 
theological view of the Holy Ghost. Honor to 
George Fox and the founders of the sect of 
Friends, who first did justice to the Christian 
idea of divine inspiration ; who re affirmed the 
spiritual instinct,aod vindicated the inward light. 
What to the elder church was a barren dogma, _ 
a scholastic abstraction, and hypothesis, the 
third person in Trinity, to them was a spiritual 
fact. ‘ When the Lord God and his Son Jesus 
Christ,” says Fox,‘ sent me forth into the world 
to preach his everlasting gospel and kingdom, 
I was commanded to turn men to that inward 
light, spiritand grace, by which all might know 
the way to God; even that divine Spirit which 
would lead into all truth and would never de- 
ceive.” His theory, and that of his followers, 
was, and is, that man, if he will, may have the 
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immediate guidance of the Spirit of God; that Wake, ’ere the earth. born charm unnerve thee quite, 


inspiration is not a past fact, but a present 
reality. 
(To be continued.) 





A LITTLE AT A TIME. 


Dr. Johnson used to say, ‘“‘ He who waits to 
do a great deal of good at once, will never do 
any.” Grand occasions of life seldom come, 
are soon gone, and when present, it is only one 
among thousands who is adequate to the great 
actions they demand. But there are opportu- 
nities at our doors every day, in which the 
“small sweet charities of life’? may occupy us 
fully. What account can we give of these as 
they pass by and on to eternity, to lay their re- 
cord before the great throne? He who flatters 
himself with air-castles, constructed out of mag- 
nificent schemes he would accomplish, were he 
endowed with great wealth or exalted to high 
stations, will soon find them dissolving into thin 
air, whenever he calls his heart to an honest 
account for the right use of that which God 
has already entrusted to his care. “ He that is 
unfaithful in that which is least, is also unfaith- 
ful in much.” 

Human life is made up of a succession of 
little things, or such as are commonly, though 
mistakenly, so considered. They mould our 
character and give complexion to our eternity ; 
can they be insignificant? How slow are we in 
learning to do ‘“‘ whatsoever our hand findeth,” 
and to leave the results, great or small, at the 
disposal of him who has declared—*“ whosoever 
shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a 
disciple, verily { say unto you he shall in no 
wise lose his reward.” 

Then, Christian disciple, “In the morning 
sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not 
thy hand.”’ ‘ Blessed are they that sow beside 
all waters.” Look’ around in your neighbor- 
hood, in your church, and you can be at no 
loss for important work to do. Be content to 
attend to duties as they arise; take them as 
they are sent by providence. Every moment 
brings its own responsibilities, and man’s wis- 
dom in this world of sin, of sorrow, and of 
death,°consists in cheerfully using present com- 
forts, and diligently attending to present duties. 
Let the crumbs, the fragments of time, be 
gathered up, that nothing be lost. Forget not 
that, all the world over, great things are made 
up of a vast multitude of those which are little. 
Eternity is composed of moments of time, never 
ceasing. Nothing will more certainly find the 
slothful at last, or bring them to a dreadful 
reckoning, than wasted time. 

“Wake, thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 

Lest these lost. years should haunt thee in the 

night,. 
When death is waiting for thy numbered hours, 

To take their swift and everlasting flight ; 


And be thy thoughts to work divine addressed ; 
Do something—do it soon—do it with all thy might ; 
An angel’s wing would droop, if long at rest, 
And God himself, inactive, were no longer blest.” 
— Central Presbyterian. 


<o=ssiensenanilialbinilcacningi 
From Meditations on Death and Eternity. 
A FORETASTE OF HEAVEN. 


Yea, 1 know it, I believe it, and I feel it: 1 
see it in every event of my life, in the various 
destinies of my fellow-creatures, in all the splen- 
did works of nature—that sublime and eternal 
temple of God—that the all-loving Father has 
created us children of the earth for perfect hap- 
piness, that we may already here below enjoy a 
foretaste of Heavenly bliss; but that the source 
of our delights, as the source of our pains, is 
in our own bosoms,—springs from our virtues 
or our vices. 

How unutterably happy must that man 
feel whose heart has not one thing to upbraid 
him with, in respect to any of his relations in 
life ; who does not permit his mind to be unduly 
disturbed by cares of any kind; who does not 
allow either unbridled anger, or unrestrained 
affection, to lead him into any excess! In him 
dwells a sublime calm, of which ordinary men 
can hardly form a conception,—that calm which 
is the true peace of God. 

Have you ever passed a fine spring morning 
alone amid the new-born beauties of nature ? 
When, at such a time, you have been roving 
in the shade of peaceful groves, through the 
green canopy of which the rosy waves of sun- 
light broke; when the soft breath of morn was 
wafted across the verdant landscape, and the 
numberless flowerets shivered, and the dew on 
the leaflets glittered in the tears of joy, which 
Heaven had shed at the Holiness and Goodness 
of the Creator; and the cascade leaping from 
the rock, and the river in its bed, and the 
forest on the hill, sent forth solemn murmurs ; 
while high up above, and deep down below, 
the air resounded with the wonderful song of 
birds, and the buzzing of insects—oh, what 
were your feelings? Did not a sense of inex- 
pressible delight flash through your bosom ? 
You drew a deep breath; your body seemed 
etherealized ; you felt as ifyou must join your 
voice to the voices of the air, as if you must 
mix your tears with the tears of heaven; you 
longed for the wings of rosy morn to soar up 
high into the empyrean, or to sink into the 
green depths of the forests, or to lose yourself 
in the blue haze that veiled the unknown dis- 
tance. Youlonged to pour your love through 
the entire world. 

Did you ever lie down on the top of a moun- 
tain, whence you beheld a wide landscape with 
its fields and cottages spread in silent repose 
before your eyes? In your bosom also perfect 
quiet reigned! You forgot all your domestic 
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cares ; no sorrow weighed on your spirits, no 
unpleasant remembrance disturbed the benefi- 
cent calm, no passion dared to intrude to break 
the holy peace of your soul, and a voice within 
whispered, “ Blessed were I, could I forever re- 
main thus!”” What you then felt was a fleeting 
foretaste of Heaven, which sometimes even 
passionate, unquiet spirits are allowed to enjoy, 
in order that they may look into themselves, and 
earnestlf reflect how they might perpetuate 
this tranquil and blessed state. What you 
then felt was the peace of God, which the vir- 
tuous and wise, which the true followers of 
Christ experience even in the midst of the 
greatest tribulation, and which raises them 
above it. You were bappy in the moments 
allnded to, because you learnt then to forget 
yourselves, because you were free from the 
mundane desires, which regained possession of 
you as soon as you re entered your homes. But 
woe to him who, in order thoroughly to enjoy 
life, must learn to forget himself! This is a 
proof, either that his heart is burdened with 
the consciousness of many sins, or that it is 
oppressed with cares and unsatisfied wants, 
springing from his vanity, his frivolity, his 
covetousness, or other impure tendencies; or 
that when he acts he does notact wisely, and 
that what he possesses he does not possess with 
wisdom; but that he allows himself to be con- 
sumed bya thousand vain and petty cares, and 
creates for himself sorrows which he will event- 
ually discover to have been unnecessary. 

The true disciple never needs to forget him- 
self in order to be cheerful in his very inner- 
most soul. Qn the contrary, it is when he 
examines his inward being, and his relations to 
the Father of all life, that he feels most happy. 
The present day may have its. storms, but the 
future only smiles the more brightly to him.— 
He is with God, and God is with him. Wheth- 
er he be of high or humble station, rich or 
poor, praised or blamed, to him it is all the 
same; for the source of his happiness is not 
in the outward world, but within himself. And 
he is with God, and God is with him. And 
“blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God,” here already, in their foretaste of 
the higher bliss of Heaven. 

Almost every stage of human life has its 
heavenly moments, in which mortal man feels 
himself, as it were, involuntarily raised above 
himself. Not what we possess or what we earn, 
not what we eat and drink, not our apparel, not 
what men think of us, but a pure heart, is the 
true source of happiness. 

Have you witnessed, or have you read of 
how persecuted innocence has been rescued ? 
how some meritorious benevolent man was long 
misjudged, and overwhelmed with accusations 
by his enemies, until at length the world learnt 
to see its own injustice, and every one sought to 
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make some amends? Do you recollect how 
that recognition of long oppressed innocence 
made your heart swell with emotion ; how a quiet 
joy took possession of you, as though it was 
your own innocence that had been vindicated ; 
how the happiness of that virtue which had at 
length received its reward, called tears of silent 
satisfaction into your eyes? On that occasion, 
you shared in: spirit, with-the person whose 
innocence was made manifest, a foretaste of 
Heaven. It was from your owi virtuous feel- 
ings that sprang the joy you experienced. It 
was the germs of true happiness within you that 
were moved; it was the souree of your eternal 
welfare that began to flow. Ah! why did you 
choke up this spring with the rubbish of lower 
desires and petty cares? Why did you not . 
put forth your full strength to rise in future 
above all low tendencies, and make a resolve to 
remain forever the elevated being you were 
during those brief toments of emotion ? 

Childhood has its Eden. Adolesence has its 
hours of paradise. But at a later age also we 
behold from time to time a ray, as if from a 
better world, flashing across our path, and - 
lighting up the common-place things around 
us. These are foretastes of Heaven, which 
Providence sends to poor mortals, to stimulate © 
them to strive after that which can alone ren- 
der lasting such blissful moments. 

Hast thou known the feelings of a mother 
kindled by the smile of her child standing 
before her in the fresh bloom of its loveliness 
and grace, when in silent but holy love she 
bends over this angel of her life, and seems 
with her kisses to draw its pure soul over into 
her own? Hast thou known the delight ofa 
father, when he beholds for the first time the 
new-born babe that owes its existence to him? 
when the infant smiles upon him for the first 
time? when the joyous child lisps its first word? 
when he sees it growing in health, industry, 
and virtue? Ah! the delights of those heav- 
enly moments he would not exchange for all 
the treasures of the world! and the mother too 
feels this most deeply, and says, ‘‘ Take all else 
from me, and I am nevertheless blessed!”’ Queens 
may be inexpressibly miserable, and beggar- 
women unutterably happy ! : 

Such feelings are vibrations of the purest 
chords of the heart. Alas! why do we so 
often leave then untouched? What is it that 
draws us all so irresistibly towards the sweet 
world of childhood? What is the hidden 
power which, at the sight of an infant, moves 
even the barbarian, and which wins at once 
the stranger’s heart? It is the guileless trust, 
the sweet innocence, the winning grace of 
childhood, that charms us. It is the spotless 
purity of the angelic nature ; it isthe vague an- 
ticipation of a brilliant future for the child, and 
of how deservedly—should these young beings 
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preserve their purity and their virtues in a later 
age—they will become objects of the world’s 
devotion. We honour in the child the undese- 
crated sanctuary of the heart, which as yet has 
no presentiment ofevil. It is not the outward 
form, it is not flesh and blood, that excites our 
love and admiration ; but the purity, the some- 
thing Divine that speaks to us from the frank 
and open eye, the ingenuous countenance of the 
child. It is our own inborn sense of virtue, 
which, unconsciously to ourselves, animates us 
at such moments. In intercourse with the in- 
nocent little ones, we ourselves become more 
innocent, more noble and more wise; we are 
ashamed to appear before them in all our im- 
perfections ; and he who has not the courage to 
conquer his faults at least tries to conceal them. 
Verily, we may frequently learn more, improve 
more in wisdom and goodness, in the society of 
children, than in intercourse with the wisest of 
our acquaintance. “Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” said Jesus ; “ for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven. ” 
(To be continued.) 


~~ 


SOCIAL READING IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This is a reading age. It is an age of 
“ steam” in book-making as well as in other 
arts. There is no one who can read, but can 
find something cheap enough or weak enough— 
costly enough or strong enough, to suit the 
purse or the taste. 

How shall we guard our children and house- 
hold circles from too much story-reading, and 
induce them, cheerfully and voluntarily, to se- 
lect for their principal reading the substantial 
and profitable in our literature—that which 
will give them mental and moral sinew, muscie 
and bone? 

We can require them to read certain books, 
and forbid them the pérusal of others, but this 
is not the whole of the desired end to be 
sought. 

Many facts might be adduced to prove that 
even a compulsory course of vigorous reading is 
far preferable to none. Thoughts do thus find 
lodgment in the mind, and eventually bear good 
fruit. Memory sometimes, in its office of 
gleaner, gathers up thus, precious treasures from 
the past, while conscience whispers of the time 
when these mental treasures were rudely thrust 
from the mind, and their perusal endured with 
many a frown and restless shrug, as almost in- 
tolerable tasks. 

But it were better far if our dear home circles 
could have such direction given their tastes, 
as to lead them to seek and /uve substantial ali- 
ment for their hungering midds. 

It requires tact and wisdom, when the influ- 
ences set so strongly upon young minds towards 
a diluted and purely entertaining kind of read- 
lng, to bring them to desire, or cordially to 


pursue, an opposite course. For from that 
which the mind loves and is attracted towards, 
it experiences a stronger influence, and while 
it enjoys more, ulso profits more in its pursuit. 

One method among others which might be 
named, for interesting a family in vigorous and 
profitable reading,-is that of a pleasant family 
reading circle, where new books, and all impor- 
tant reading.shall be mutually eujoyed, criti- 
cized, and canvassed—different members taking 
part in reading aloud. Many an otherwise-prosy 
work, which in solitary reading would soon be 
laid aside with a yawn of weariness and disgust, 
becomes eloquent with thought and brimming 
with interest by a perusal under such circum- 
stances. 

A book, or a course of reading with which 
the social life of a household circle has been 
blended, will live in the reminiscences of 
after years, glowing with home, intellect and 
affection, as well as with the direct instruction 
of the printed pages. Its truths shall have the 
sanction of the dear parents who listened, ex- 
plained too, and presided over the social group, 
and silent whispers shall remind the scul of 
their interest or delight, their admonitions or 
encouragements in these reading hours, long 
after the books have become old and time-worn, 
and those parents have gone from the scenes of 
earth. 

One word here respecting that much-to-be 
coveted accomplishment—good reading. Would 
that it commanded far more consideration in 
family and school culture. Have we not all 
experienced the power of the effective and ac- 
complished reader, in listening to the reading 
of the Scriptures, when a formerly obscure 
passage suddenly becomes clear to us, and lu- 
minous with the truth it expresses by the em- 
phasis and inflection of some beautiful reader? 

We can hardly expect our children to become 
perfect in this branch of culture, but we can 
secure for them very much more cultivation in 
the home-circle, and do far more to compen- 
sate for the deprivation of extensive advantages 
than we are apt to suppose. 

Sound reading in the family, with free, kind 
criticisms from its different members, with a 
hearty sympathy in the spirit of the matter 
read, will do much towards forming accom- 
plished readers Attentive listening to good 
public elocutionists will prove a help to the 
self-cultivated reader. It is wonderful with 
what an interest any such art will inspire a 
family, when they mutually pursue it. 

Trying to catch and give the delicate shades 
of meaning of various authors, endeavoring to 
modulate and cultivate the voice to varied and 
expressive tones, and to read so as to command 
attention and give pleasure, will afford an in- 
spiring and laudable emulation to any domestic 


group, 
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Try it, young friends, and thus become eyes 
and voice to those whose own are failing them ; 
and while you augment your attractiveness by 
your own home firesides, you will learn to love 
the reading that you may, perhaps, accept at 
first to please your parents, and you with them 
and all the household become together gleaners 
in the fields of truth and knowledge, and 
through this instrumentality be enabled to 
gather into the soul’s garner a multitude of 
precious things.— Advocate and Journal. 


it, were read, and many expressed coinciding 
sentiments. 

On the other hand, it was maintained that 
the peace profession recognizes no resistance, 
but that, under all circumstances, our life and 
practice should, as far as possible, give evi- 
dence of that “ Spirit which delights to do no 
evil, nor to revenge any wrong.” Dymond was 
again quoted in confirmation of this view, and 
interesting circumstances were related in which 
the intention to injure was overcome by its 
being metin a different spirit. 

In the last meeting, it was stated by one 
who had resided in Kansas, that during the 
late war, when Quantrell’s raid visited a portion 
of that State, carrying death and desolation in 
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SALEM QUARTERLY MEETING.—A letter 
received from a Friend in attendance, informs 





us that Salem Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Woodstown on the 8th inst., and was large and 
interesting. The quiet attention and orderly 
deportment of many of the young people through 
a long sitting were encouraging. In the first 
meeting, testimonies were borne against formal- 
ity, living upon the good name our fathers bore, 
and on our own present reputation for honesty, 
industry, frugality, plainness, &c.; also against 
the disposition to please the world, and juin in 
its policies, with the instability resulting there- 
from, in contrast with’ that Spirit so pre-emi- 
nently manifested by our worthy ancients, who 
bore obloquy, reproach, and some of them mar- 
tyrdom, in defence of their principles. An abid- 
ing sense of the Omnipresence of God, and an 
earnest application of the heart to Him in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom, love, jus- 
tice, mercy and truth, which will be imparted 
to the sincere seekers, was declared to be the 
remedy for all our defects. 

In the business meeting, the queries were all 
read, and the answers from the Monthly Meet- 
ings being comprised, were directed to be for- 
warded to the ensuing Yearly Meeting, to 
which representatives were appointed. 





CONFERENCE FOR THE CONSIDERATION OF 
Faienps’ TesttMoniEs.—At the meetings on 
the 7th and 14th insts., the subject of War 
was continued under consideration. The ques- 
tion, How far resistance is allowable “ under the 
law of benevolence,” that is, doing unto others 
as we would they, under similar circumstances, 
should do unto us, was dispassionately examined. 
The views of Jonathan Dymond, in relation to 















its track, the raiders passed a settlement of 


Friends withfut offering them the least moles- 


tation, but at the first house beyond, they 
stopped, compelled the man to go with them, 
and soon after took his life. 
the circumstance of a Friend who lived in an 
isolated situation, where it was expected an at- 
tack would be made. The Friend concluded to 
prepare for defence, and accordingly put his gun 


He also related 


in order before retiring for the night. In vain 
he tried to compose his mind to slumber, and 


after several hours spent in the attempt, he 


arose, removed the ammunition from his gun, 
took it to pieces, put it entirely away, and 
then laid down agaia and slept sweetly. 

- Several other strong testimonies were borne 
by those in middle and active life to the beauty 
and efficiency of the peace principle, and urgent 
appeals were made in favor of its support. 

Great harmony prevailed, and much interest 
was apparent throughout the meeting, and it 
was evident that the speakers differed mainly 
in the mode of expression. In essential points 
there was remarkable unanimity. The follow- 
ing essay, by a Friend present, was read during 
the evening : 


“The civil governments now existing in the 
world are all evidently based upon the law of 
force, the power of the sword. The terrible 
contest through which our country has recently 
passed is a conclusive evidence of that fact. 
When we take info consideration the truth that 
many of the people are only nominal Christians, 
who have never practically kaown the Gospel 
dispensation, but are as much under the law as 
the Jews were formerly, it appears requisite 
for the security and welfare of the community 
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that such should be held in subjection to the 
law of force. The law based upon the sword 
may not always be visibly evident ; though not 
seen, it is ever present, as it undevlies and sup- 
ports the civil power. How often have we seen 
that power set at defiance by mobs, and martial 
law proclaimed for their suppression. 

It is unquestionably true, that if men were 
Christians in reality as in name, this state of 
things could not exist ; but unhappily too many 
are Christians only tga very limited extent, and 
as there are various p we of growth, such are 


Diep, on the 11th of Eleventh month, 1865, at La 
Grange, Dutchess Co., N. Y., Ayorew H. Skromore, 
in the 67th year of his age; a member of Oswego 
Particular Meeting. 

Although called suddenly from works to rewards, 
we believe the testimony given forth in the Scrip- 
tures applicable to him: show me thy faith without 
thy works, and I will.show thee my faith by my 
works. He was a diligent attender of meeting, and 
by his upright walking had eudeared himself to a 
large circle of friends: 

——, on the morning of the 14th inst., at her resi- 
dence in this city, Bessie, daughter of the late Wil- 


, share, and the spear into a pruning hook;” and 


liam and Susan M. Walton, aged 22 yeqyp. 
istians in a degree. overnmn ing so 

Chr , * degres. Governments being POST-OFFICE MONEY ORDERS. 
composed of individuals in this condition can 


4 he aang During the past month subscriptions in money 
only approximate to Christianity ; and the | have been forwarded for our Agent which he has 
more Christianized and enlightened the people | not received ;-we therefore request those making 


become, the nearer will such governments at-| remittances to him to procure “ Post-Office Money 
. . . . ’ i 

tain to the true standard of Christian perfection. | Orders,” wheuever they can be obtained. 

To our national Government, the best now ex- ; : 

isting in the world, a great advance in that re-|,,,1h¢ Secretary of the Clothing Committee of 


. ; . ° , . ; Friends Association for the Aid and Elevation of 
epect 13 apparent since the period of the Ameri-! the Freedmen” requests that those who have ob- 
ean Revolution. Then Friends were persecuted, | tained sewing from the room, Eighth and Arch Sts., 


exiled, imprisoned, property of every kind will return the garments when finished to Henry 
taken from them, because they stood faithfully , Ling, No. 30 N. Taird St., instead of 7 = ee 
on the ground of true Christianity, which pro- place. ; The room Nov. 800 Arch Sit. is closed for the 
claims Peace oa earth, and good will to men. | fen 
Contrasting that time with the present, how 
great has been the change! Inthe recent con- 
test through which our governmnnt-has suc- 
cessfully maintained its existence, the conscien- Mr. Pueasayt, S. C.. 2d mo. 25, 1866. 
tious convictions of Friends have been recog-| Dear Friends,—I have thought a detailed 
nized and generally respected. The attention! account of one day spent here might be of 
of the people has been directed towards us, and interest to you. I will take First-day, as there 
the truth of our principles and testimonies is | is more variety in what I see on that day than 
more generally recognized and acknowledged by | when [ am more closely confined to the school- 
those around us than at any former period. We} room. The people are so desirous to have a 
have a great mission and duty to perform in en- First-day school, that I have kept one during 
deavoring to advance this most important testi- | the morning. The school is not as large as the 
mony against war. It is only through in-| week day school, owing to the fact that they 
dividual faithfulness that the state is attainable | think they must be “‘ dressed up” to come; and, 
in which “ the sword will be beaten into a plow- | as many of them possess but the one garment, 
made of shelter tents, they think it would be 
very wrong to appear so attired in Virst-day 
school. The effort made by some of them to be 
“dressed up” is laughable, consisting in many 
cases of a few artificial flowers pinned on. 
After the school closed, I walked out to a few 
of the adjoining plantations to see a a 
Siesta ; aiid aie cial old people reported in need of rations, whic 
hunt, on Fourthdoy the LahefSecond month | found to be true. One man, nearly one hun- 
Wesster, of Sadsbary, Lancaster Co., to Passe,| dred years old, was sitting in the chimney 
daughter of Ezra Michener, M. D., of Avondale, | corner of an old house with his wife, a very 
Chester Co., Pa. small woman, evidently grown less by continued 
gts ths exter of Pelentis Bensaman hheumns, cn off ee nee. | ae ees le eee 
Jonathan and Hannah Rogers, (the latter deceased, ) topié en interesting tothem. sad we ene 
to Ann L. Tuomas, daughter of Priscilla M. and the | WO, MIssis, but all done sold but one, and [ am 
late Lewis W. Thomas, both members of Fall Creek | lost from them.” “How,” I asked, “do you 


Monthly Meeting, Madison Co., Ind. live.” ‘Sometimes don’t live at all, missis,” 
——, at the same place, oa the 21st of Twelfth} was the reply. ‘‘ How do you intend to get 
month, 1865, Aaron Morris, of Milton, Wayne Co., Py y & 


son of George D. and Rhoda A. Morris, (‘he former your living,” [ said, and, to my astonishment, 
deceased) to Mantua M. Tuomas, daughter of Pris- the old woman replied that she had her ground 
Cilla M. and the late Lewis W. Thomas. ready for a crop. I examined their bedding, 


—_ —_-—~on + 


| Letter from one of the Teachers of Friends’ 


Association for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen. 





as that becomes generally realized, we may 
hope that the time may come “ when nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall men learn war.any more.” 

At the next meeting, on the 28th inst., it is 
expected that a new subject will be taken up. 
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ets and a wooden bedstead. I asked them how 
they got on in the cold nights, and the woman 
said they did not dare to go to bed at all, for 
fear they would freeze, but sat up in the fire- 
place all night. They deliberately ate, while I 
was with them, a few grits and the head of a 
coon, and in the act thanked God devoutly that 
they had that much. Since then the Bureau 
officer has procured government blankets and 
bedsacks, also rations, with which this family 
have beenmggupplied. The old woman said she 
thanked God for sending her one good “ missus” 
before she goes away. They always speak of 
death among the old as “ going away.” I try to 
impress them with the idea that the Government 
sends them these comforts. But they say that 
the Government never came to see them before. 

The above description is a type of quite a 
large number of cases that I have been made 
acquainted with. In walking by a desolate- 
looking house, | inquired if any one was there, 


found two colored soldiers lying very ill with 
small pox. They had resorted to this place for 
shelter, being turned from the village on ac- 
count of the disease. They had been two days 
without fuod. On returning to the village and 
reporting to the Bureau officer, he carried 
rations to them. The regiment, while they 
were lying in this house, was mustered out; 
hence their neglected condition. In returning 
to the village, I saw a miserable-looking cart, 
and far more miserable mule, and a crowd of 
colored people around. On inquiry, I found it 
to be a funeral, and this arrangement was the 
hearse. I know it is a matter of little import- 
ance how the body is carried to its last resting 
place, but merely give this as an evidence of 
the extreme poverty of the country. I have 
not seen one animal that looked: as if it could 
more than carry its own weight since I have 
been here. The resources of the country were 
indeed low when the war closed. Poverty 
stares nearly all the inhabitants in the face; 
and if President Johnson could only feel it in 
his heart to help the loyal people, both black 
and white, instead of the aristocrats who day by 
day are receiving back their lands, assuming 
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and found it to consist of two threadbare blank-|sent only an aged relative there to stay upon 


the land, and the rest of the family would stay 
upon the mainland and work, thinking the 

could go to this land at any time. The Rebels, 
of course, have the sagacity to find sume flaw 
in these titles, and have made this a plea for 
the restoration of their property. Of course, 
in these debatable questions, much depends 
upon the persun who interprets the titles. If 
desirous of rebel favor, he will decide to restore 
the land; if desirops of helping struggling hu. 
manity, the lands will be kept for the blacks as 
long as possible. 

I was present at a public meeting of the 
colored people on Edisto Island, addressed by 
Gen. Scott, (Gen. Saxton’s successor.) The 
people were well dressed and very prosperous 
looking, but several times made demonstrations 

| of strong determination not to give up the lands 
to the former owners, or even to contract with 
them. In most parts, however, they are quietly 
contracting under tolerably l:beral contracts, 


and receiving a very faint reply, I went in and! and if the officers of the Bureau are faithful in 


their trust of secing these contracts fulfilled, I 
hope all will work along for the best. 
Whenever I hear any one talking of colo 
pizing the blacks or removing th: m from where 
| they now are, I am sure if they could see, as I 
| have seen, the ill effects of their moving, they 
would never think it advisable. These people 
want now just laws to protect them; they are 
i willing to work, and they will thrive. Every 
‘black man or woman’s labor is needed on the 
, spot where he or she now is, and just as soon 
as the dense ignorance:that now overshadows 
their minds is dispelled, they will be intelligent 
citizens; therefore the greatest and most per 
manent good we can do them is to give them 
opportunity for an education. I feel it is a great 
privilege to be allowed, by the benevolence of 
Friends, to be situated in the midst of a people 
so very needy in almost every thing that makes 
life endurable, and I greatly enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of dispensing government or private benevo- 
lence to them. I would like to make a definite 
request to the association on behalf of a number 
of old people in our immediate vicinity, who are 
struggling to put in a crop with the poorest 
|kind of implements. Can you send to them 





their insolent demeanor, and straining every | some hoes, rakes, spades and axes? ‘Ihe For 
nerve that they may again rule the land. There| warding Committee have supplied us wit 
seems to be no encouragement for the Union’ clothing for the present; the school is well sup 
people of the South. The number is small, | plied; and if I had these gardening implements 
but they are tried, and I would be glad to see | with the aid that government supplies, we maj 
them more prosperous. Gen. Bucher has been ' in a few months see these people prosperous 
relieved from duty in the Bureau. He had, them. Even if the number of implements se! 
charge of the islands Edisto, Johns and Wad-| was small, I would be glad to have them for! 
malaw. His policy was lenient towards the! few persons working ground close to the vill 
planters, and very compulsory among the blacks. ' to whom the cultivation of vegetables will 
The people on those islands had possessory titles, | especially profitable, as the market at Charlet 
but of course, in thefr ignorance, many of their ' ton is so near. Your friend, 

titles were very defective. Many times they | CornELIA HANCOCK. 
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Review of “A Declaration,” &c., published by | these treasures ; but that he would wait to know 


order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 

Friends ( so called) held in Philadelphia in 

1828. - By Wm. Grssons, M. D. 

(Continued from page 2°.) 

ARTICLE XXI1V. “ If we believe that God is 
equal and righteous in all his ways,—that he 
has made of one blood all the families that 
dwell upon the earth, it is impossible that He 
should be partial; aud therefore he has been as 
willing to reveal his will to every creature, as 
he was to our first parents, to Moses, and the 
prophets, to Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
He never can set ANY OF THESE above us, be- 
cause if he did, he would be partial. ”—Phila- 
delphia Sermon. p. 292. 

The matter which follows is necessary to a 
right understanding of the above extract, viz ; 
“His love is the same for all.””—“He comes 
alike into the hearts of all the children of 
men,” &c. The meaning intended is that his 
love and light are extended to all. His will j 
revealed to all, without exception ; and thus ai 
in these respects are equal. 

The meaning given to it by the authors of the 
Declaration is, not that Elias Hicks alone says, 
—but that “those who have separated from 
us” [that is, including the whole body of the 
Society, except themselves] “say that God 
never can set him [Jesus Christ] above us.— 
See their Summary, p 24. 

In the New York sermon, p. 96, Elias Hicks 
says that “ the life and power of God in him, 
leavened him into his own holy nature, till he 
was swallowed up into the Divinity of his 
heavenly Father.’’—‘‘Having been faithful to 
the Father in all things, his storehouse was 
opened to him; because his Father could trust 
him with all his treasures, ” 

“He had the fullness, [ the Light, ] as we 
have our several allotments. ”’—Philadelphia 
Sermon, p. 10. 

“ He had a greater anointing than the rest of 
his brethren.” — Quaker, vol. 1, p. 42. 

_ Thus, it is clearly proved that the construc- 
tion given by the Declaration is unfounded. 

ArticLE XXV. “From what Jesus himself 
sid, HE WAs NoT Gop—Declaration, p. 22 
New York Sermons, p. 96. 

These few words are taken out of the middle 
of a paragraph; I will therefore give the 
Whole ; when the reason for its suppression will 
be readily discerned. 

“Herein it was that Jesus became the Son of 
God, through the life and power of God in him, 
Which leavened him into his own holy nature, 
till he was swallowed up into the Divinity of 
hisheavenly Father. Having been faithful to 
the Father in all things, His storehouse was 
opened to him; because his father could trust 
him with ull his treasures. He knew that he 
Would not embezzle, nor make a wrong use of 
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his Father’s will, before he would dispose of the 
things that were open to his view. Now here 
is the full and complete Divinity of Jesus 
Christ. [From what Jesus himself said, he was 
not God } “and this is life eternal, that they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent.”” Who will ven- 
ture to contradict Jesus Christ in his faithful 
testimony? Here he shows the distinction. 
He placed himself where his father had placed 
him, as a sent offering. He did not say that 
he did anything of himself; even the times and 
the seasons were in the hands of the Father, and 
entirely at his disposal; not even Jesus, nor 
the angels in heaven, were informed of them. ” 
p. 96. 

I have before shown that William Penn, 
George Whitehead, Isaac Pennington, Daniel 
Phillips, Edward Burrough, George Fox, Xc., 
have all said that Jesus was not God; and | 
refer the reader to the quotations which I have 
already made from their writings on this subject. 

ArticLte XXVI. “ He was on/y an outward 
Saviour, that healed their outward diseases, and 
gave them strength of body to enjoy that out- 
ward good land. This was a figure of the great 
Comforter, which he would pray the Father to 
send them; an inward one that would heal ail 
the diseases of their souls, and cleanse them from 
all their inward pollutions,—that thing of God 
—that thing of eternal life. It was the soul 
that wanted salvation; but this no outward Sa- 
viour could do, no external Saviour could have 
any hand init.’ — Philadelphia Sermons, p. 50. 

Parallel passages are here given from Wm. 
Penn, in the Christian Quaker, p.199. G. Fox, 
Saul’s Errand to Damascus, p. 596. James Par- 
nels writings, p. 104. Joshua Spriggs, quoted by 
by Wm. Penn. Towhich the reader is referred. 

The apostle is to the same point, where he 
says, ‘‘ Wherefore, henceforth know we no man 
after the flesh; yed, though we have known 
Christ after the flesh; yet now, henceforth know 
we him no more.” 2 Cor. v. 16. 

“‘ Many seem to think that if Christ in name 
be the object of their profession, they are cer- 
tainly in the true faith : whereas, too few have 
any clear sense either what or where Christ is; 
and many are ready to quarrel with every thing 
that tends to open the mystery. I am as sure 
there is no salvation out of Christ, as 1 am of 
anything in the world: I am also as sure that 
the common ideas of salvation are very greatly 
beside the true doctrine of salvation by Christ. 
And moreover I am as easy to risk my everlast- 
ing condition upon the true faith and fellowship 
of Christ, AS INWARDLY REVEALED from glory 
to glory, to those who keep a single eye to his holy 
light within them, as I am in believing THAT GoD 
MADE THE HEAVENS AND THE EARTH. For I 
am indisputably ascertained in the life aud 
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fundamental certainty of the true grounds of 
salvation by Christ : and that in all ages, it has 
been a real birth of God in the soul,—a sub- 
stantial union of the human and Divine nature ; 
—the son of God, and the son of man ;—which 
is the true Emanuel-state,—God and man in an 
ever blessed oneness, and harmonious agree- 
meat. And I know Christ must sit at the right 
hand of eternal power in my soul till his and 
my soul’s enemies be made his footstool, if ever 
I reign with him in fulness of glory.” —Job 
Scott's Journal, p. 475. 

One of the last acts of Jesus was to eat the 
Passover with his cisciples ;—an institution be- 
longing t» the old covenant, which continued 
uatil the crucifixion, when “ the veil of the tem- 
ple was rent in twain from top to bottom,”’—as 
an expressive sign or token, that the legal dis- 
— with its worship, was ended, and that 

loses should henceforth cease to bea veil upon 
the heart, being taken away in Christ’s spiritual 
appearance. 2 Cor. iii. 14. The feast called Pen- 
tecost was instituted to commemorate the event 
of giving the law from Mount Sinai. And on 
this day, also, the day of Pentecost, it was, that 
the Holy Ghost descended upon the apostles. 
And as the one was attended with thunders and 
lightnings, so the other was equally signalized 
by ‘*a sound from heaven as of a mighty rush- 
ing wind,” which “ filled all the house where | 
they were sitting.” And there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues like as of fire, and it sat 
upon each of them; and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost and began to speak with 
other tongues, as the spirit gave them utter- 
ance. ’’—‘‘And the samme day there were added 
unto them three thousand souls.” Acts, ch. 1. 

Thus, the history of these great events, as 
recorded in the Bible, marks in the clearest 
manner, the periods of the begining and end of 
the outward, and the introduction of the inward 
and more spiritual dispensation ;—as well as 
the great offices performed by the Messiah in rela- 
tion to both. He fulfilled the law, and thus 
justified his Heavenly Father iu the giving of it ; 
which he could not have done otherwise, as it 
would appear to us, than by acting, in every re- 
spect, in the same capacity, and with the same 
ability, as were conferred on his brethren accord- 
ing to flesh ; thus proving that God had not given 
them a law, and withheld from them the means to 
fulfil it. And, increasing in wisdom and pow- 
er, graciously bestowed by his heavenly Father, 
(for so the record of him states, and himself 
expressly declares,) he repealed that law, and 
thus ‘‘ redeemed them that were under it :” for 
when there is no law, there is no transgression. 
In the progress of its repeal, he opened simul- 
taneously the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel. “ Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ but 
I say unto you that ye resist not evil : but who- 
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soever shall sinite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. ” 

After the same manner, the several parts of 
the outward or shadowy dispensation, with its 
legal ordinances, were abolished ; and those of 
the gospel instituted and enforced by precepts 
the most sublime, and by the purest and 
most holy example ever offered for our imitation 
since the fall of man! 

As the state of the Jews was outward, they 
did not, or could not generally so feel or appre. 
ciate his sublime precepts and doctrines, as to 
change their hearts: but they were as “ bread 
cast upon the waters,” to return and be remem. 
bered when the Holy Spirit should be given, to 
open their understandings and effectually cleanse 
them of their corruptions. Thus, as it respects the 
effects produced, the ministrations of Jesus were 
outward. Hie miracles healed their bodies. His 
preaching, mediation, and intercession, partook 
of the outward nature af the dispensation un- 
@er which he lived and taught. While they 
opened the way for the administration of the 
Spirit, they served as types and figures of its 
effectual, heart-searching operations, which 
were to be experienced from the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit within—the Divine world,—the 
arm and power of God :—aud which not a few, 
did then, by the Divine light in themselves, in 
a degree experience. Hence, Christ in the 
flesh, or in that prepared body, may be truly 
said to have been, comparatively, an outward 
Saviour. ' 

On this subject, Isaac Pennington remarks: 
“This [ healing diseases ] with the other mira- 
cles which he wrought, was but a shadow, of 
what he would work and perform inwardly, in 
the day of his spirit and holy power.” Vol. |, 
p- 695. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the account 
transmitted to us, which more clearly confirms 
this view of the subject, than the remarkable 
evidence furnished by the conduct of his im 
mediate followers ;—who, with the fullest op- 
portunity of profiting by his ministrations, and 
pure and holy example, when their love and 
faith were brought to trial, forsook him and 
fied! (See under Art. XXII.) And when he 
appeared unto them after he had risen, theit 
question to him plainly shows that their hopes 
and expectations were still fixed upon an out- 
ward kingdom. 

“ Now when he ascends,” says Isaac Penn- 
ington, ‘he receives the Spirit from the Father, 
as the Father had promised him ; and having 
so received him, he sends him to them for their 
Comforter. . And may not this justly be termed, 
“another Comforter” than Christ was in his 
bodily presence? And yet is it not also the 
same Spirit of life that had been with them 1 
that body ? So that itis another in the way of ad- 
ministration, but the same in substance,—evel 
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eee 
the Word which was from the beginning,—the 


Spirit which was from everlasting:—and to 
everlasting there is no other.”—Isaac Penning 
tom, vol. 2, p- 18, Second ed., Quarto, London, 

61. 

Mis subject of the two administrations, out- 
ward and inward, receives further illustration 
from the passage in John xiv. 10, “ Verily, 
verily, [say unto you, he that believeth on me, 
the works that I do, shall he do also; and 
GREATER works than these shall hedo: because 
Igounto my Father.” Were not these among 
the “ greater works,” namely, that they (the 
apostles) were afterwards made instrumental in 
eflectually healing the souls of men, and turning 
them from darkness to light, and from the 
wer of satan unto God? 

The Declaration carps at the word “thing” 
used in the Sermon, as if it were intended to 
designate Jesus Christ. Does not this afford 
astrong evidence (along with many others) of 
the spirit in which that production has been 
framed ?—“* Laying wait for him, and seeking 
to catch something out of his moath that they 
might accuse him.” Luke xi. 54. Tue ANGEL 
made use of this word, when he announced the 
glorious advent: and early Friends, in their 
writings, copied after his example ; as may be 
seen in the quotations which I have made 
from them. 

“Surely flesh and blood is not the Saviour, 
but the holy thing spoken of, which was of the 
Holy Ghost.” —Light and life of Christ, by G. 


Whitehead, p. 46. 
(To be continued.) 





From the Atlantic Monthly. 
AN OLD MAN’S IDYL. 


By the waters of Life we sat together, 
Hand in hand in the golden days 
Of the beautiful early summer weather, 
When skies were purple and breath was praise, 
When the heart kept tune to the carol of birds, 
And the birds kept tune to the songs which ran 
Through shimmer of flowers on grassy swards, 
And trees with voices Aolian. 


By the rivers of Life we walked together, 
Land my darling, unafraid ; 
And lighter than any lionet’s feather 
The burdens of Being on us weighed. 
And Love’s sweet miracles o’er us threw 
Mantles of joy outlasting Time, 
And up from the rosy morrows grew 
A sound that seemed like a marriage chime. 
Inthe gardens of Life we strayed together; 
And the luscious apples were ripe and red, 
And the languid lilac and honeyed heather 
Swooned with the fragrance which they shed. 
And under the trees the angels walked, 
And up in the air a sense of wings 
Awed us tenderly while we talked 
Softly in sacred communings. 
In the meadows of Life we strayed together, 
Watching the waving harvests grow; 
And under the benison of the Father 
Our hearts, like the lambs, skipped to and fro. 


And the cowslips, hearing our low replies, 
Broidered fairer the emerald banks, 

And glad tears shone in the daisies’ eyes, 
And the timid violet glistened thanks. 
Who was with us, and what was round us, 

Neither myself nor my darling guessed ; 
Only we knew that something crowned us 
Out from the heavens with crowns of rest; 
Only we knew that something bright 
Lingered lovingly where we stood, 
Clothed with the incandescent light 
Of something higher than humanhood. 

O the riches Love doth inberit! 

Ah, the alchemy which doth change 

Dross of body and dregs of spirit 

Toto sanctities rare and strange | 
My flesh is feeble and dry and old, 
My darling’s beautiful hair is gray ; 
But our elixir and precious gold 
Laugh at the footsteps of decay. 
Harms of the world have come unto us, 
Cups of sorrow we yet shall drain ; 
But we have a secret which doth show us 
Wonderful rainbows iu the rain. 
And we hear the tread of the years move by, 
And the sun is setting bebind the hills ; 
But my darling does not fear to die, 
And I am happy in what God wills. 
So we sit by our household fires together, 
Dreaming the dreams of long ago: 

Then it was balmy summer weather, 

And now the valleys are laid in snow. 

Icicles hang from the slippery eaves ; 

The wind blows cold,—’t is growing late ; 

Well, well! we have garnered all our sheaves, 

I and my darling, and we wait. 

ADDRESS ON THE LIMITS OF EDUCATION. 

(Concladed from page 31.) 

It is not presumptuous to say that education 
to be useful must, as far as possible, be made 
simple, limited, practicable, acceptable to the 
learner, adapted to his character and wants, 
and brought home to his particular case by 
subdivision and selection. What is now called 
a liberal education is a term which means some- 
thing and nothing. Awong us it generally im- 
plies an attendance for four years upon the 
“curriculum,” or course of studies prescribed 
and pursued in some incorporated college or 
university. This attendance may be punctual 
and thorough, or it may be negligent and un- 
profitable, so that while one student makes a 
limited acquirement of multifarious knowledge, 
another forgets a great part of what he knew 
on entering the college, and prepares to forget 
the rest as soon as he enters upon active life. 

Subdivision and selection afford the princi- 
pal avenues through which men arrive at suc- 
cess in the humbler as well as the more con- 
spicuous walks ef life. The mechanical labor 
of artisans is best performed, and its best re- 
sults obtained, by distributing its duties among 
a multitude of special agents, and this is more 
or less successfully done io proportion as a soci- 
ety, or a craft, is more or less perfectly organ- 
ized. So likewise in the higher or more intel- 
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lectual pursuits of life, in which men procure 
bread by the labor of their heads instead of 
their hands, the number of -learned professions 
has been within a short time wonderfully in- 
creased. In the days of cur fathers, the 
learned professions were accounted three in 
number,—Law, Physic, and Divinity. But 
now more than three times that number afford 
means of honorable subsistence to multitudes 
of duly educated persons. We have now a 
profession of authors, of editors, of lecturers, 
of teachers, of engineers, of chemists, of in- 
ventors, of architects and other artists ; and to 
these may be added the better class of suldiers 
and politicians. And all these professions are 
again subdivided in proportion as society ad- 
vances in its requirements. 

For precisely the same reason that it would 
not be profitable for experts in a mechanical 
vocation to distract and dissipate their atten- 
tion among pursuits alien to their tastes and 
qualifications, it can hardly be advantageous for 
pupils and neophytes in learning to undertake 
to make themselves competent representatives | 
of the various sciences, the literary studies, 
the languages, dead and living, which are now 
professedly taught in our colleges and semina- 
ries. very individual is by nature compara- 
tively qualified to sueceed in one path of life, 
and comparatively disqualified to shine in 
another. The first step in education should be 
for the parties most interested to study, and as 
far as possible to ascertain, the peculiar bent 
and capacity of a boy’s mind. This being 
done, he should be put upon a course of intel- 
lectual and physical training corresponding, as 
far as possible, to that for which nature seems 
to have designed him. But in all cases a pre- 
paratory general elementary education, such as 
is furnished by our common schools, Tmust be 
made a pre-requisite even to qualify him to in- 
quire. The more thorough this preparatory 
training is qade, the better it is for the stu- 
dent. But after this is completed, a special or 
departmental course of studies should be se- 
lected, such as appears most likely to conduct 
him to his appropriate sphere of usefulness. 
Collateral studies of different kinds may al- 
ways be allowed, but they should be subordi- 
pate and subsidiary, and need not interfere with 
the great objects of his especial education. 

A common college education now culminates 
in the student becoming what is called a master 
of arts. But this in a majority of instances 
means simply a master of nothing. It means 
that he has spent much time arfd some labor in 
besieging the many doors of the temple of know- 
ledge, without effecting an entrance at any of 
them. In the practical life which he is io 
to follow he will often bave occasion to lament, 
be he ever so exemplary and diligent, that he 
has wasted on subjects irrelevant to his voca- 
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tion, 5 tem, beetls Chane aus tober, whtshs, hal Gheneanl time and labor, which, had they been 
otherwise devoted, would have prepared and 
assisted him in the particular work he is called 
on to do. 

Young men, as well as their parents in their 
behalf, are justly awbitious of a collegiate edu- 
cation. 
not had the opportunity to receive it when 
young. And this is because of the generally 
acknowledged fact, that four years spent under 
the tuition of faithful, accomplished and gen. 
tlemanly teachers, can hardly fail to improve 
their character, language and bearing, as well 
as their store of useful knowledge. It is the 
habitual. contact and guidance of superior 
minds, as well as the progressive attrition with 
each other, which make young men proficients 
in rectitude, in honor, in science, in polite 
literature, in tact, and in manners. And this 
result will appear, whether they have been taught 
French at West Point, or Greek in Harvard or 
Yale. 

It is the province of the Institute of Tech- 
nology, so largely and liberally sustained by 
the Legislature, by the munificence of individ- 
uals, and by the untiring labors of its distin- 
guished president, to endeavor within its sphere 
to assist in providing for the educational wants 
of the most practical and progressive people 
that the world has seen. By its programme of 
instruction a separate path is provided for all 
who require to accomplish themselves in any 
one or more of the especial branches of useful 
knowledge. [t would not be just to ignore the 
fact that the same thing has long been doing 
in several of our larger universities, where the 
practical sciences and the modern languages 
are extensively taught. But these time-hon- 
ored institutions exceed some of their younger 
associates in this respect, that under the nam 
of classical literature they premise and after- 
wards carry on a cumbrous burden of dead lan- 
guages, kept alive through the dark ages and 
now stereotyped in England by the persistent 
conservatism of a privileged order. I cannot 
here say much to add to the lucid, scholarly 
and convincing exposition of the state of educa- 
tion as it now isin the great schools of England, 
given in a recent lecture before this Institute, 
by one of its professors, on the subject of classi- 
cal and scientifie studies.* No one who ex- 
amines this discourse can fail to be impressed 
with the injudicious exactions made in favor 
of the dead languages in the English schools 
and universities, their superfluity as means of 
intellectual training, and their limited applica- 
bility to the wants of the preeent advanced 
generation. 

I would not underrate the value or interest 
of classical studies. They give pleasure, re 


* Professor Ww. Atkinson. 


Older men often regret that they have. 
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finement to taste, breadth to thought, and pow- 
er and copiousness to expression. Any one 
who in this busy world has not much else to do, 
may well turn over by night and by day the 
«exemplariaGreeca.” Butif,in a practical age 
and country, he is expected to get a useful edu- 
cation, a competent living, an enlarged power 
of serving others, or even of saving them from 
being burdened with his support, he can hard- 
ly afford to surrender four or five years of the 
most susceptible part of life to acquiring a mi- 
nute familiarity with tongues which are daily 
becoming more obsolete, and each of which is 
obtained at the sacrifice of some more import- 
ant science or some more desirable language. 
It may not be doubted that a few years devoted 
to the study of Greek will mike a man a more 
elegant scholar, a more accomplished philologist, 
amore accurate and affluent writer, and, if all 
other things conspire, a more finished orator. 
But of themselves they will not make him what 
the world now demands, a better citizen, a more 
sagacious statesman, a more far-sighted econo- 
mist, a more able financier, more skilful engi- 
neer, manufacturer, merchant, or military com- 
wander. They will not make him a better 
mathematician, physicist, agriculturist, chemist, 
navigator, physician, lawyer, architect, painter, 
or musician. The ancient Greeks knew but 
little, though they knew how to express that 
little well. The moderns know a great deal 
more, and know how to express it intelligibly. 
Antiquity has produced many great men. Mod- 
ern times have produced equally great men, avd 
more of them. “ 

It is common at the present day to say that 
the Greek language disciplines the mind, ex- 
tends the compass and application of thought, 
and that, by its copiousness, and by its versa- 
tility of inflection and arrangement, it trains the 
mind to a better comprehension of words, 
thoughts, and things. All this is no doubt 
true, and might have great weight as a govern- 
ing motive in education, were it not that the 
same ends can be more cheaply obtained by the 
agency of other means. Unfortunately for the 
supremacy of classical literature, all civilized 
countries are at this moment full of distin- 
guished men and women who write well and 
speak well, and who have never acquired the 
learned languages. It is easy to say that such 
persons would have been more distinguished if 
they had known the classics. It is easy to say 
that Laplace would have been a better mathe- 
matician, and Faraday a better chemist, if by 
chance they had been duly instructed in Greek. 
But this is gratuitous assumption. The con- 
trary result is more probable, inasmuch as the 
pursuit of classical literature would have ab- 
stracted just-so much time from more pertinent 
and profitable investigations. At this day no- 
body believes that Watt would have made a 


better steam engine, or Stephenson a better lo- 
comotive, if they had been taught philosophy 
by Plato himself. 

The ancient languages, if applied to use, are 
not adequate to supply the wants of modern 
cultivation, Truth and things have grown 
faster than words. Modern customs, arts and 
sciences can be expressed in French or German, 
but not in Greek and Latin. A French writer, 
Professor Goffaax, has undertaken to translate 
Robinson Crusoe into Latin. The translation 
is successful as far as easy diction and pure 
latinity are concerned. But the language of 
the Romans is at fault in the islands of the 
Pacific, and new words must be coined to ex- 
press Ken imperfectly things which are not co- 
eval with the language employed. The world- 
renowned “man Friday” is introduced to us 
under the vicarious name of “ Vendredi,” and 
when Friday goes a shooting, he loads his 
* sclopetum ’’ with “ pulvis nitralis.” If mod- 
ern Greece should ever become a first-class pow- 
er among the nations, it will have to complete, 
as it is now trying to do, a vocabulary of new 
terms to express the arts and commerce, the 
facts and fancies, the business and belle lettres 
of the existing time. In other words, it must 
reénforce its language with a new half, not 
found in the ancient classics. 

The admiration of the old Romans for the 
Greek language and literature had its origin in 
the fact that in that age of limited civilization 
they found not much else of the kind to admire. 
They looked to Greece as the fountain of what 
had been achieved in art, philosophy, poetry and 
eloquence. Of consequence it was chosen as the 
great place of resort for educational objects, 
and Athens became the exfporium of literary 
and philosophic instruction. But the Roman 
youth would never have been sent to Athens, 
had there been, as now, a railroad to take them 
to Paris, or a steamship to bring them to Amer- 
ica. They would not have consumed their time 
in the groves of Academus, if they could have 
gained admittance to the Ecole Polytechnique, 
or to the Royal Institution. 

(To be concluded.) 
ITEMS. 

Jared Sparks, the historian, died on the 14th inst. 
at bis residence in Cambridge. He was once presi- 
deut of Harvard College. 

The act concerning the withdrawal of goods from 
bonded warehouses has been approved by President 
Jobnson. 

The Civil-Rights bill, declaring all persons born 
in this country to be citizens of the United States, 
excepting Iudians not taxed, and to secure all per- 
sons in the enjoyment of their civil rights, has finally 
pasced both Huuses of Congress, aud will soon be 
presented to the President. 


Conaress.—A joint resolution was introduced into 
the Senate and referred, providing that the amount 
of United States notes and fractional currency shall 
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not be reduced below four hundred and twenty there has been so much dispute, as to whether of 


millions, and that all surplus in the treasury ex- 
ceeding forty millions in coin and forty millions of 
currency, be applied to the purchase or payment of 
interest-bearing debt. The bill for the admission of 
Colorado was taken up, and after some debate, be- 
ing refused a third reading, it was defeated. A 
joint resolution was offered presenting a new method 
of reconstruction, on the basis of repudiation of the 
rebel debt, yield of claim for compensation in slaves, 
aud the abrogation of distinctions in civil rights 
among its population on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude. It was referred to 
the Committee on Reconstruction. 


Hovssr.—The Court of Claims bill was passed. 
The bill fixing eight hours as a legal day’s labor for 
mechanics, &c., employed by the United States 
Government, was referred to the Judiciary, Com- 
mittee. A joint resolution, having for its objéct the 
allowing of States and municipalities to tax certain 
Government securities, was discussed at some length, 
and then referred to the Committtee on Ways and 
Means. The bill to provide for the expenges of at- 
tending the exhibition of products of the industry of 
the United States at Paris, in 1867, was taken up 
and discussed and after being amended, was passed. 
The Committee of Ways and Means was instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of amending the in- 
ternal revenue act so as to remit the monthly duty 
on the average deposits of savings banks. The 
Committee on Indian Affairs was directed to inquire 
into the expediency of concentrating the bands of the 
Dakota and Sioux Indians in one reservation. 


Tue Freepmen.—Under all circumstances, the 
freedmen, under the supervision of the assistant 
commissioners, evince a commendable disposition 
to better their condition mentally and socially. This 
spirit is evident in innumerable applications for 
books, &c., and their general desire for educational 
privileges. In many of the Southern States schools 
have been established, preceptors engeged and their 
expenses paid by freed people. It is to be regretted 
that their former owners presistently oppose these 
schools, and throw gbstacles in their way. The 
freedmen now are nearly self-supporting, and only 
the aged, infirm, or their children receive support and 
rations fiom the agents of the Government. Hos- 
pitals have been erected, and in many cases the 
expenses of employing physicians have been promptly 
met by the freedmen. 


The assistant commissioner of freedmen’s affairs 
in the State of Georgia gives the bureau an account 
of his visit to the Sea islands. He states that all 
the questions in dispute between the freed people on 
the islands and the former white residents are now 
amicably settled. Those having grants of land have 
had them consolidated on one'part of the estate upon 
which they were given, as directed in special field 
orders No. 3. In addition to these satisfactory re- 
sults, a saving of from 6,000 to 8,000 rations per 
month to the Government has been effected. The 
assistant commissioner f ars that, owing to the 
want of implements, seeds, animals and food, the 
freedmen baviog grants of lands will fail in raising 
afair crop. There are scarcely ten families of freed- 
people on the Sea islands whose grants of land are 
of any value whatever. Land is abundant enough, 
but labor is scarce and commands a very high price, 
aad he thinks the freedmen would find it much more 
to, their advantage to go to work for wages than to 
attempt to cultivate the land for themselves with 
inadequate meacs. He is fully convinced, from per- 
somal examination, that the question over which 


not the freedmen shall retain their lands fora few 
years, has ceased, from the cheapness of the land 
and the scarcity of labor, to be of the slightest con- 
sequence to them. He says, that the real want in 
that State is a sufficient military force to insure the 
prompt arrest of criminals, and such an organization 
of the United States courts as shall enable people, 
white and black, to stand on an equality before the 
law and to obtain justice.—Phila. Press. 


—_—<=_[_—a—Xx&<_—_——————————=—LLLL—LL—L——— EE 
YS SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR SALE.—The Springdale 

Boarding School Property, near Goose Creek Meeting House, 
Loudoun Co., Va., is now offered for sale on very advan 
terms, to any suitable Friend who will n a Boardin 
It is believed there is now s good opening for a school at this . 
eoee both FrienJe and others being desirous to see one este 

lished. For particulars apply to 
MUEL M. JANNEY. 


$24,4t,414,0exn. Lincoln, Loudon €o.. Va. 


ARNER JACKSON, Attorney at Law, 504 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia. é 
Particular attention paid tothe preparation of Wills, Deeds, 
324.vt. mnzp. 


tr eS EStensnnasneastspeg 
gr hee situation, by a Female Teacher, qualified to 
instroct in the usual English branches, having several 
years’ experience. Friends’ School preferred. 
ations if required. Address or apply to Emmor Comty, 
310xt pmfn510. 131 N. Seventh St. 


j M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment ofready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. . 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected With the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. $11. ly. was mp. 


<nsninsitlniinsppipieiig aitntecSaeeteeininpecaimesiaetacennntatsegiietaaie 
Nt ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel com- 
bined, Russ’ Scissor § ners, pring Scissors for S¢ 

Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bitts to 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, for beets, cucumbers, 
&c. For sale at the Hardware Store of 

TRUMAN & SHaw 

ar 


310tf. No. 835 (Fight Thirty Five) Markct St., below Ninth. 


 cagy ~~ quran aT CER i | 
HESTER ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 
Sexes, Broad St., Chester, Pa. Every branch of a solid Eng- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with 
French and Drawing, in all its varieties. Thorougbness in 
the studies is insisted uj and especial care will be taken to 
educate the morals as well as the inéellect of the pupils. A Pri- 
mary Department is connected with the School. Pupils can enter 
at any time. 
A@~Please send for a Circular. 
Georer Grivert, Principal. 
Tuomas GILBERT, Assistants. 
2 wa 18t 6wm wofnd. M. Louise CLancy, - 


J H. RIDQ@WAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 
e Peaches, Apples. Onions, Sweet Potatves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and eve 
Country Produce. Office No. 125. Delaware Avenue Market, 
Philadelphia. Consignments svlicited, and orders for shipping 
promptly attended to. 

21013tvlvozp. 


> PAPERS—WINDOW SHADKS—902 Spring Garden 
Street, (one square from Germantown Depot,) Philadelphia. 
Business in any part of the Country attended to promptly, and at 
City rates. 
2mo3 xmnp. 8. F. BaLpEerston & Sox. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINARY—For Gints.—The next see 
sion of this institution will commence on the last Third day 
of Second month, 1866. Inquire for Circular of 
2 3 3m. 430. vmo. Evan T. Swarne, Principal. 


— PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}, 18 and @ 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in Country. Call at 
\ - KB. 8. Jounsron’s 
Union Square Depor, 
wm 9¢t fafn. No. 1038 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila 


a FEMALE INSTITUTE—A Hoarprne-Sonoot 
rok Grats, The Fall and Winter Term of this heal 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 
a =e — in — —_ : bt weeks. 
or de’ see Circular, tain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. : 
} Principals. 


Good recommend: 
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